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THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  RELIGION 
TO  CULTURAL  UNITY 


I. 

T AN  is  a  creature  of  a  wide  variety  of  interests,  vitalities  and  potenti- 
alities.  The  world  in  which  he  lives  is  full  of  many  things;  and 
man’s  contacts  with  the  world  are  as  many  and  varied  as  his  own  gifts 
and  the  world’s  multifarious  forces  and  realms  of  meaning. 

But  the  world  is  also  one;  and  man  is  a  creature  who  must  achieve 
a  spiritual  unity  of  all  his  vitalities.  Since  man’s  spiritual  freedom  rises 
to  a  height  where  he  surveys  the  whole  world,  he  must  always  seek  to 
achieve  that  unity  in  terms  of  the  “meaning  of  the  whole.’’  Religion  is 
always  the  search  for  the  meaning  of  life;  and  the  meaning  of  life  must 
be  found  in  terms  of  man’s  relationships  to  his  total  world.  Anything  less 
than  that  results  in  a  religion  of  idolatry,  in  the  interpretation  of  life  in 
terms  of  some  subordinate  center  and  source  of  meaning. 

The  religious  problem  is  therefore  the  ultimate  issue  in  education. 
It  is  the  question  of  how  all  of  the  various  vitalities  and  interests  of 
human  existence  are  to  be  organized  and  integrated  and  how  they  are  to 
be  related  to  the  whole  of  human  society  and  the  whole  of  the  world’s 
forces  and  possibilities.  The  religious  problem  is  the  problem  of  the 
meaning  of  the  whole;  but  it  is  not  a  problem  which  can  be  solved  in 
purely  academic  terms.  It  always  contains  a  moral  imperative.  Men 
must  seek  to  realize  what  they  truly  are;  and  they  must  seek  to  fulfill 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  their  common  existence. 
There  is  therefore  a  necessity  of  spiritual  and  moral  commitment  in 
every  moral  commitment  in  every  religious  apprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  life. 

The  issue  which  we  face  in  seeking  a  more  adequate  relation  be¬ 
tween  religion  and  the  processes  of  higher  education  can  be  briefly 
stated  upon  the  basis  of  these  simple  definitions  of  the  unity  and  vari- 
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ety  of  life.  The  issue  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  modern  education 
has  progressively  explored  the  multifarious  realms  of  interest  in  the 
world  and  enlarged  and  disciplined  the  various  vitalities  and  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  human  nature,  but  has  achieved  these  ends  at  the  price  of  a  loss 
of  the  sense  of  wholeness  in  the  meaning  of  life  and  of  unity  and  inte¬ 
gration  of  human  purposes.  Unity  has  been  sacrificed  for  variety;  and 
when  unity  has  been  achieved  it  has  usually  been  won  on  a  shallow 
basis.  Modern  culture  has  frequently  integrated  the  world  prematurely 
or  has  organized  human  life  idolatrously  around  some  inadequate  cen¬ 
ter,  directing  it  toward  an  end  which  did  not  do  full  justice  to  the  total 
stature  of  human  nature. 


II. 

The  confusion  in  the  educational  enterprise  of  the  modern  liberal 
arts  education  is  a  heightened  form  of  the  confusion  which  exists  in  our 
whole  modern  liberal  democratic  culture.  The  confusion  is  heightened 
because  the  educational  institutions  pursue  all  the  various  interests  of 
human  nature  and  explore  all  the  various  levels  of  life  more  explicitly 
and  thoroughly  than  the  general  community.  But  it  is  the  same  general 
confusion  from  which  modern  life  has  suffered  ever  since  it  revolted 
against  the  coerced  and  authoritarian  unity  of  medieval  culture.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  returning  to  that  earlier  unity.  It  is  neither  wise  nor 
possible  to  establish  a  unity  of  aims  and  purposes  upon  the  basis  of  an 
institutional  religious  authority.  It  is  not  wise  because  there  are  no  hu¬ 
man  institutions,  including  religious  ones,  which  can  be  safely  made  im¬ 
mune  to  democratic  criticism  and  which  can  be  allowed  to  dictate  the 
terms  and  the  limits  of  the  unity  of  a  culture.  It  is  not  possible  because 
no  authoritarian  religion  can  do  justice  to  the  many  facets  of  life  and 
experience  which  modern  culture  and  modern  science  have  illumined 
and  enlarged.  A  coerced  unity  of  culture  always  prematurely  limits  the 
boundaries  of  human  interest  and  experience,  as  it  also  corrupts  the 
organs  of  coercion.  We  who  recognize  the  religious  problem  of  modern 
culture  must  find  a  way  of  moving  forward,  because  the  backward  road 
to  coercion  is  closed  to  us.  We  are  committed  to  democracy  as  a  method 
of  holding  all  sources  of  power  under  restraint  and  all  sources  of  author¬ 
ity  under  criticism.  We  are  committed  to  it,  even  though  we  recognize 


the  great  peril  of  confusion  on  the  one  hand  and  of  shallowness  on  the 
other. 

The  confusion  of  modern  culture  as  manifested  in  the  liberal  arts 
educational  program  is  partly  the  result  of  the  wide  variety  of  interests 
which  modern  culture  pursues.  Each  scientific  discipline  is  inclined 
either  to  pursue  its  interests  without  asking  fundamental  questions  about 
the  meaning  of  the  whole,  or  it  elaborates  an  implicit  philosophy,  drawn 
from  its  own  characteristic  modes  of  procedure  or  the  “behaviour”  of 
reality  upon  the  level  of  its  investigation.  Thus  the  physical  sciences 
tend  to  elaborate  a  mechanistic  philosophy;  and  frequently  the  social 
sciences,  in  a  vain  effort  to  be  as  scientific  as  the  physical  sciences,  seek 
to  reduce  the  events  of  the  historical  world  to  the  same  level  of  casuality 
which  seems  to  determine  physical  events  and  sequences. 

The  confusion  in  modern  culture  is  more  frequently  caused  by  in¬ 
adequate  implicit  philosophies,  underlying  the  various  scientific  pur¬ 
suits,  than  by  failure  to  elaborate  any  comprehensive  philosophy.  The 
inclination  to  bring  all  interpretations  of  reality  under  a  master  inter¬ 
pretation  is  so  strong  that  various  sciences  usually  pay  some  homage  to 
it  even  while  they  explicitly  disavow  it.  The  difficulty  with  these  im¬ 
plicit  philosophies  is  that  they  do  not  do  justice  to  the  total  depth  and 
height  of  human  nature.  They  are  therefore  the  source  of  both  shal¬ 
lowness  and  confusion. 

A  mechanistic  philosophy  is  obviously  unable  to  do  justice  to  the 
responsibilities  which  human  beings  face  in  their  historic  existence. 
More  frequently  therefore  the  historical  and  social  sciences  have  some 
other  implicit  or  explicit  philosophy  of  life.  In  our  liberal  bourgeois 
culture,  the  educational  institutions  have  generally  shared  the  prevalent 
philosophy  of  history  of  the  bourgeois  world.  They  have  accepted  the 
idea  of  progress  as  the  unifying  and  integrating  concept  which  supposed¬ 
ly  gave  meaning  to  all  the  various  historical  sequences  which  were  stud¬ 
ied  on  their  various  levels.  This  idea  of  progress  is  really  a  secularized 
version  of  the  prophetic-Christian  conception  of  history.  According  to 
this  conception  history  is  dynamic  and  moves  toward  a  final  consumma¬ 
tion.  But  the  modern  liberal  idea  of  progress  changed  the  idea  of  a 
dynamic  history  into  the  idea  of  a  redemptive  history;  into  the  hope 
that  the  development  of  human  and  historical  potencies  would  auto- 


matically  and  inevitably  solve  the  problems  of  human  existence.  It  was 
this  idea  of  a  redemptive  history  which  discounted  the  Christian  version 
of  redemption  more  than  any  other  factor  in  modern  education  and 
which  seemed  to  make  the  Christian  faith  completely  irrelevant.  These 
modern  philosophies  of  progress  left  one  important  factor  in  human 
history  out  of  account.  They  did  not  recognize  the  rather  obvious  fact 
that  the  increase  of  human  powers  and  the  enhancement  of  man’s  free¬ 
dom  over  nature  could  be  the  instrument  of  anarchy  as  well  as  of  order, 
of  egoism  as  well  as  of  solicitude  for  the  larger  community,  of  destruc¬ 
tive  as  well  as  of  creative  purposes  and  ambitions.  The  tragic  era  in 
which  we  are  living  has  illumined  this  aspect  of  human  history  which 
bourgeois  optimism  had  obscured.  It  has  therefore  given  a  new  rele¬ 
vance  to  traditional  religious  interpretations  of  redemption,  all  of  which 
are  informed  by  a  more  “tragic  sense  of  life”  than  modern  secularized 
versions  of  religion.  (The  Marxist  idea  of  the  consummation  of  an  ideal 
society  on  the  other  side  of  revolution  is  a  slightly  more  tragic  and  real¬ 
istic  version  of  historical  progress  than  the  bourgeois  one;  it  is  never¬ 
theless  also  a  utopian  corruption  of  the  Christian  idea  of  history  and  its 
errors  are  laid  bare  by  the  moral  ambiguities  of  Russian  politics.) 

The  new  relevance  which  the  historic  Christian  faith  gains  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  implicit  secular  religion,  which  has  been  the  pre-sup¬ 
position  of  modern  culture  and  modern  education,  gives  a  new  possibil¬ 
ity  of  reintroducing  positive  religious  and  Christian  elements  into  the 
educational  enterprise,  but  it  will  not  be  simple  to  exploit  this  new 

relevance. 

Sometimes  the  implicit  religion  which  has  given  a  certain  unity  to 
modern  education  has  been  the  idea  of  democracy.  T.  he  end  of  a  lib¬ 
eral  education”  declared  a  modern  educator  recently,  is  the  creation  of 
a  liberal  state.”  In  so  far  as  democracy  is  a  permanently  valid  method 
of  holding  all  cultural  viewpoints  under  criticism  and  of  achieving  an 
uncoerced  harmony  between  the  various  social  and  cultural  vitalities,  it 
must  indeed  be  one  of  the  ends  toward  which  we  must  strive.  But  de¬ 
mocracy,  valid  as  it  is  on  its  own  level,  becomes  the  center  of  an  idolatrous 
religion  if  it  is  made  the  sole  end  of  life.  Freedom  in  the  cultural  en¬ 
terprise  is  a  proximate  good,  for  it  is  important  to  prevent  any  kind  of 
coercion  and  imperialism  in  the  realm  of  culture.  But  the  mere  freedom 
of  various  cultural  vitalities  does  not  of  itself  determine  the  “right”  way 
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of  organizing  life  or  creating  a  hierarchy  of  values  and  meanings.  Fur¬ 
thermore  if  democracy  is  thought  of  primarily  in  terms  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  man’s  social  existence,  it  limits  the  final  end  of  man  to  his  social 
relationships.  The  meaning  of  human  existence  is  partially,  but  not 
wholly,  determined  by  man’s  relation  to  his  society.  Every  man  has  a 
transcendent  freedom  which  reaches  beyond  all  social  relationships  and 
which  seeks  after  the  meaning  of  existence  beyond  all  social  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  fulfillments.  To  limit  the  meaning  of  life  to  these  relation¬ 
ships  is  to  create  a  political  religion;  and  all  political  religions  fail  to  do 
justice  to  the  full  dimension  of  man’s  problem  of  meaning. 

Sometimes  the  implicit  religion  which  underlies  modern  education 
is  the  belief  that  the  pursuit  of  “truth”  is  the  final  and  sufficient  goal 
of  life  and  that  “reason”  is  the  final  and  sufficient  instrument  for  the 
achievement  of  truth.  This  is  also  a  proximately  adequate,  but  an 
ultimately  inadequate,  end  of  human  existence.  Truth  is  not  as  easily 
apprehended  as  modern  or  ancient  rationalism  assumes.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  about  ultimate  truth,  that  is,  about  the  truth  which 
is  concerned  with  the  meaning  of  existence.  Man  is  not  a  purely  rational 
creature;  and  the  truth  which  ultimately  concerns  him  is  a  matter  of 
faith  and  commitment.  It  involves  the  whole  of  man  and  it  engages  him 
on  the  level  of  will  and  emotions  as  well  by  his  rational  faculties. 
Rational  analyses  of  life  and  of  the  world  on  their  various  levels  and 
realms  of  coherence  may  contribute  to  an  adequate  faith;  and  they  may 
fill  such  a  faith  with  a  richer  content.  They  may  also,  once  faith  is 
achieved,  relate  it  to  all  aspects  of  human  existence.  But  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  life’s  meaning  is  never  purely  the  product  of  the  exercise  of 
the  rational  faculties.  The  ultimate  paradoxes  of  human  existence,  the 
discontinuity  between  man  and  nature,  the  incongruity  between  the 
world  of  thought  and  the  world  of  extension  —  these  are  not  resolved 
rationally.  They  are  resolved  only  in  faith. 

If  “truth”  about  the  meaning  of  life  transcends  the  limits  of  reason, 
“truth”  about  history,  about  our  fellowmen,  about  our  friends  and 
enemies,  about  the  conflicts  of  interest  and  the  concurrences  of  purpose 
in  human  society  — all  these  facets  of  truth  sink  below  reason  when 
they  are  corrupted  by  the  interest  and  passion  of  the  observer,  be  he  by 
intention  ever  so  impartial.  One  of  the  great  illusions  of  our  culture 
and  of  our  academic  world  is  the  belief  that  the  impartiality  which 
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characterizes  the  physical  sciences  can  be  easily  transferred  to  the  social 
and  historical  sciences.  This  is  not  possible  because  we  are  never  purely 
observers,  but  interested  participants  in  all  questions  of  human  history. 
The  achievement  of  truth  is  therefore  a  moral  and  spiritual  undertaking 
as  well  as  a  rational  one.  It  requires  humility  and  moral  objectivity  in 
judging  ourselves  and  our  foes  and  friends  and  in  discontinuing  the  in¬ 
terest  which  colors  our  judgment. 

There  are  of  course  modern  forms  of  the  social  and  psychological 
sciences,  particularly  those  under  the  influence  of  Marxist  and  freudian 
thought,  which  are  fully  conscious  of  the  element  of  rationalization 
and  ideology  in  all  judgments  and  of  the  relativity  of  all  rational  per¬ 
spectives.  But  they  finally  either  find  some  easy  escape  from  this  prob¬ 
lem,  as  in  the  case  of  Marxist  and  some  social  scientists,  or  they  sink 
into  a  complete  cynicism  in  regard  to  the  truth  and  relativism  in  regard 
to  morals.  This  cynical  note  in  modern  culture  stands  in  unresolved 
conflict  with  the  main  current  of  modern  culture,  according  to  which 
rational  objectivity  is  a  fairly  easy  achievement  either  in  our  present 
society  or  in  some  future  society;  and  science  itself  is  a  cure  for  the 
disunity  which  has  been  brought  into  culture  by  the  conflicting  testi¬ 
monies  of  various  scientific  disciplines. 

The  anarchy  of  modern  culture  is  of  course  never  complete.  In  the 
wider  society,  common  sense  manages  to  create  a  synthesis  of  thought 
and  action  upon  various  levels.  In  the  academic  community,  helpful 
efforts  are  made  to  bring  the  various,  and  frequently  disparate,  disci¬ 
plines  into  creative  relationship  with  each  other.  Ideally  philosophy 
still  performs  such  a  synoptic  function,  when  it  seeks  to  examine  the 
unexamined  presuppositions  of  various  sciences  and  to  bring  the  total 
world  picture,  presented  in  detail  by  the  sciences  into  a  coherent  whole. 
It  must  be  admitted  however  that  philosophy  is  sometimes  too  busy, 
sharpening  its  logical  tools,  to  find  time  to  use  them  in  this  synoptic 
function.  But  even  at  best  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  profound 
philosophy  is  not,  in  the  ultimate  instance,  a  rationalized  faith,  which 
may  criticise,  enlarge  and  relate  the  basic  faith  of  a  culture  to  the  whole 
of  human  experience;  but  which  is  itself  incapable  of  generating  the 
faith  which  it  assumes  and  criticises. 

There  is  at  any  rate  no  powerful  unifying  force  either  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  our  time  or  in  the  academic  community.  Such  forces  as  do  exist 
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have  unified  the  various  disciplines  of  culture  and  have  brought  co¬ 
herence  into  the  whole  field  of  human  purposes  on  too  shallow  a  level. 
They  have  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  height  and  depth  of  human  ex¬ 
perience,  or  to  understand  the  tragic  contradictions  in  life  which 
periodically  threaten  life  with  meaninglessness.  They  have  failed  par¬ 
ticularly  to  help  modern  man  understand  modern  history  in  a  tragic 
era  so  that  he  might  escape  the  alternate  evils  of  despair  on  the  one 
hand  and  utopian  illusions  on  the  other. 

It  is  often  assumed  in  modern  liberal  culture,  of  which  the  liberal 
arts  college  is  a  primary  agent,  that  the  Christian  faith  appeals  only  to 
the  ignorant  and  credulous,  and  that  a  more  adequate  faith  has  been 
found  for  the  sophisticated  and  incredulous.  The  real  fact  is  that  a  great 
deal  of  simple  credulity  is  presupposed  in  the  characteristic  credos  of 
modern  culture.  Man  is  not  so  simply  perfectible,  history  does  not  so 
surely  guarantee  the  triumph  of  the  good,  reason  is  not  so  readily  either 
the  instrument  of  social  order  or  the  organ  of  meaning  as  is  assumed. 

If  education  is  to  deal  with  ultimate  issues  and  if  it  is  to  help  unify 
human  purposes  as  well  as  to  discipline  and  enlarge  human  vitalities 
and  gifts,  there  must  be  a  more  generous  place  in  it  for  positive  religion 
than  is  the  case  in  most  liberal  arts  colleges,  even  in  those  which  are 
founded  upon  religious  foundations. 


III. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  easy  to  introduce  positive  religions  into  the 
curriculum  and  the  life  of  a  college  as  it  is  to  point  out  the  inadequacies 
of  an  education  which  lacks  a  religious  content.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
assume  that  only  the  characteristic  assumptions  of  a  modern  secular 
culture  are  responsible  for  the  religious  vacuum  in  modern  liberal  arts 
education.  Some  of  the  difficulties  arise  from  the  situation  in  the  modern 
religious  community.  The  religious  pluralism  of  America  repi  esents  a 
particular  hazard  to  the  introduction  of  a  positive  religious  program. 
This  pluralism  has  not  only  resulted  in  the  official  secularization  of  all 
state  institutions  but  frequently  leads  to  an  unofficial  secularism  in 
privately  endowed  colleges.  If  a  religious  program  is  to  be  introduced. 
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how  is  one  to  be  found,  which  will  satisfy  Jews,  Catholics  and  Protes¬ 
tants,  not  to  speak  of  the  various  denominations  of  Protestantism? 

The  unofficial  voluntary  religious  programs  in  the  various  college 
communities  do  not  offer  too  serious  difficulties.  Catholic  students 
have  their  own  religious  organization  as  do  the  Jews.  The  Catholic 
students  are  not  expected  to  receive  religious  instruction  from  non- 
Catholic  teachers;  and  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  Jews  though  in 
that  case  it  is  not  rigorously  enforced.  The  pluralism  and  denomina¬ 
tional  variety  of  Protestantism  has  been  surmounted  in  the  religious 
work  of  the  Student  Y.M.C.A.’s,  Y.W.C.A.’s,  and  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  which  are  interdenominational  organizations;  and  more  re¬ 
cently  in  the  United  Student  Christian  Council,  in  which  both  the 
Christian  Movements  and  the  various  denominational  groups  carrying 
on  religious  work  among  students  are  united.  This  latter  organization 
has  become  necessary  because  the  denominational  student  work  has 
greatly  improved  in  recent  years,  and  has  ceased  to  be  irrelevant,  as  it 
once  was,  to  the  religious  life  of  the  campus.  It  was  important  to 
bring  all  the  voluntary  student  religious  groups  into  a  working 
harmony. 

These  unofficial  religious  programs  in  college  communities  are  very 
important  and  some  of  the  most  vital  religious  impulses  among  the 
students  of  America  have  been  stimulated  and  directed  by  these  pro¬ 
grams.  Since  religion  is  a  matter  of  commitment  as  well  as  of  faith,  no 
mere  curricular  presentation  of  religious  truth  can  suffice  to  do  justice  to 
the  religious  needs  of  students. 

But  the  unofficial  programs  do  not  solve  one  important  problem 
of  the  relation  of  religion  to  higher  education.  If  the  academic  work 
of  the  college  is  basically  hostile  or  indifferent  to  religion,  the  extra¬ 
curricular  religious  activities  can  serve  to  maintain  the  religious  loyalty 
of  the  minority  but  will  accomplish  little  to  give  our  whole  culture 
a  more  positive  religious  content. 

In  America  the  task  of  giving  the  curriculum  a  more  positive  re¬ 
ligious  orientation  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  orthodox 
portion  of  Protestantism  tends  to  be  obscurantist,  while  the  more  liberal 
section  of  the  Protestant  church  is  inclined  to  make  so  many  concessions 
to  the  characteristic  prejudices  and  presuppositions  of  modern  culture 
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that  all  unique  emphases  and  characteristic  insights  of  the  historic 
Christian  faith  tend  to  become  obscured. 

The  obscurantism  of  the  orthodox  portion  of  American  Protes¬ 
tantism  has  created  a  cleavage  between  religions  and  education,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  South,  the  Middle  West,  and  the  far  West.  A  religious 
faith  which  insists  upon  the  literal  truth  of  religious  symbols,  as  they 
were  conceived  in  a  pre-scientific  age,  cannot  enter  into  living  contact 
with  education.  Modern  science  traces  the  relations  of  things  and  events 
to  each  other  upon  the  various  levels  of  life,  reality  and  experience. 
The  religious  problem  is  the  final  relation  of  all  these  levels  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  total  universe  of  meaning.  The  presuppositions  of  faith  by 
which  the  whole  of  life  is  conceived  as  a  unity  are  not  the  simple  achieve¬ 
ments  of  rational  analysis;  but  neither  can  they  stand  in  contradiction 
to  the  scientific  and  rational  analyses  of  experience. 

The  culturally  obscurantist  versions  of  the  Protestant  faith  are  so 
irrelevant  to  religion  in  higher  education  that  no  policy  in  the  academic 
program  can  hope  to  overcome  the  irrelevance.  The  more  important 
problem  is  to  establish  a  more  vital  relationship  between  modern 
education  and  the  culturally  advanced  sections  of  the  Protestant  com¬ 
munity.  The  difficulty  here  is  that  “liberal”  Protestantism,  particularly 
in  America  has  tended  to  sacrifice  the  positive  content  of  the  Christian 
faith,  even  while  Protestant  orthodoxy  sought  futilely  to  save  it  by 
hiding  it  in  the  shell  of  an  outmoded  pre-scientific  culture.  Liberal 
Protestantism,  particularly  as  propagated  in  the  college  communities, 
was  frequently  so  anxious  to  disavow  all  cultural  obscurantism  and 
to  prove  itself  intellectually  respectable,  that  the  total  depth  of  life 
and  experience,  as  apprehended  in  the  Christian  faith,  was  sacrificed 
to  the  flatness  of  modern  culture.  The  Christian  sense  of  tension  be¬ 
tween  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  historical  reality  was  relaxed  because 
history  itself  was  conceived  to  be  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  Christian 
law  of  love,  which  transcends  all  canons  of  social  prudence  and  rises 
to  an  ecstatic  height,  was  equated  with  the  canons  of  prudence  and 
social  harmony  which  the  social  sciences  encouraged.  The  fact  that  man  is 
a  free  spirit  as  well  as  a  creature  in  nature,  and  that  the  final  limit  and 
consummation  of  the  life  of  the  spirit  cannot  be  found  in  man’s  “natural” 
environment,  was  more  or  less  explicitly  disavowed  in  favor  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  naturalism  and  humanism.  The  problem  of  human  sin,  arising  from 


man’s  wrong  use  of  his  freedom,  was  almost  completely  disregarded,  be¬ 
cause  liberal  Christians  shared  the  belief  of  modern  secularism  that 
human  imperfections  were  merely  the  consequence  of  a  natural  or  a  “cul¬ 
tural”  lag,  a  result  of  the  inertia  of  nature  and  history  against  the  van¬ 
guard  of  human  progress. 

In  the  organization  of  the  college  curriculum  this  kind  of  Christian 
defeatism  usually  betrayed  itself  by  courses  in  the  philosophy  of  religion 
in  which  the  dogmatic  presuppositions  of  the  Christian  faith  became 
irrelevant;  and  in  Bible  courses  in  which  the  Bible  was  taught  as  “litera¬ 
ture”  with  an  apology  for  the  fact  that  this  literature  was  also  the  vehicle 
of  an  historic  faith,  with  its  own  profound  answer  to  the  ultimate  prob¬ 
lems  of  human  existence. 

« 

This  dilution  of  religious  courses  in  the  curriculum  was  so  prevalent 
in  American  liberal  arts  colleges  that  even  those  colleges  which  were 
organized  upon  religious  foundations  now  frequently  follow  the  pattern. 
Indeed  the  latter  colleges  were  sometimes  particularly  anxious  to  prove 
that  their  religious  past  did  not  compromise  their  respectability  as  ex¬ 
ponents  of  a  “scientific”  culture. 

There  is  no  simple  solution  for  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
created  by  the  secularism  of  our  culture  and  by  the  tendency  of  the 
Protestant  church  to  divide  between  culturally  obscurantist  and  religious¬ 
ly  defeatist  sections.  The  problem  will  be  solved  partly  in  the  college 
itself  and  partly  by  the  gradual  reorientation  of  our  culture  and  our 
Christian  faith. 

In  so  far  as  academic  education  can  contribute  to  its  solution,  its 
contribution  must  take  two  primary  forms.  The  religious  courses,  both 
systematic  and  historical,  must  be  taught  by  men  who  have  a  genuine 
appreciation  of  the  positive  meaning  of  the  Christian  faith  and  are  not 
tempted  to  make  these  courses  academically  respectable  by  making  them 
religiously  vapid.  Even  though  an  academic  course  cannot  have  an  ex¬ 
plicit  evangelistic  purpose,  the  course  ought  not  to  obscure  the  fact  that 
religious  interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  life  always  imply  a  challenge 
to  fulfill  the  meaning  which  is  apprehended.  Religion  leads  to  commit¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  tendency  to  irreligion  in  religious  courses  which  present 
all  religious  systems  merely  as  interesting  remnants  of  the  culture  of  a 
prescientific  age.  Such  a  presentation  encourages  students  to  an  attitude 
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of  pure  detachment  and  observation  and  tempts  them  to  evade  the  com¬ 
mitment  which  all  vital  faith  implies. 

There  is  a  sufficient  minority  of  religiously  vital  and  academically 
competent  teachers  of  religion  in  our  colleges,  to  prove  that  the  academic 
study  of  religion  may  be  religiously  vital;  and  that  it  can  help  to  integrate 
the  whole  culture;  and  that  it  can  challenge  students  to  a  life  commit¬ 
ment  which  will  bring  unity  and  wholeness  into  their  life  purposes. 

Naturally  the  place  of  religion  in  education  and  in  life  cannot  be 
fully  expressed  by  vital  courses  in  religion,  systematic  and  historic.  Re¬ 
ligion  impinges  upon  and  expresses  itself  in  all  forms  of  experience  and 
in  all  cultural  disciplines.  It  is  therefore  just  as  important  to  give  a  proper 
and  appreciative  estimate  of  the  religious  aspect  of  past  and  present  his¬ 
torical  forces  as  to  present  a  positive  approach  to  the  study  of  religion  per 
se.  The  study  of  literature  and  of  history  is  a  particularly  important  point 
of  contact  between  religion  and  the  whole  woof  and  warp  of  life.  Signifi¬ 
cantly  there  are  at  least  as  many  teachers  of  literature  and  history  in  our 
academic  world  today  who  understand  the  relation  of  faith  to  life  as  in 
the  subjects  which  deal  explicitly  with  religion  and  philosophy.  One  has 
the  suspicion  that  the  power  of  the  religious  witness  in  the  historical 
material  which  they  handle,  has  counteracted  the  secularism  of  our  day. 
Can  one  study  the  poetry  of  William  Blake  and  John  Donne,  and  regard 
the  religious  presuppositions  of  their  art  as  merely  the  prejudices  of  a  by¬ 
gone  age?  Or  is  it  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  social  ideals  of  the  sectaries 
of  seventeenth  century  England  and  not  have  some  appreciation  of  the 
religious  foundations  of  radical  democratic  thought?  Or  is  it  possible  to 
give  any  true  account  of  the  culture  of  the  Middle  Ages  if  one  looks  at  it 
completely  from  the  outside  and  has  no  appreciation  of  the  guiding  pre¬ 
suppositions  of  medieval  life? 

At  any  rate  many  of  the  teachers  of  history  and  literature  seem 
less  completely  involved  in  the  prejudices  of  our  age  and  more  ap¬ 
preciative  of  the  organic  wholeness  of  life,  as  it  existed  in  eras  in  which 
religion  was  the  unifying  force  of  a  culture.  More  recently  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  political  scientists  have  become  aware  of  the 
relevance  of  Christian  conceptions  of  human  nature  for  the  assessment 
of  man’s  collective  capacities  and  incapacities  of  justice  and  civic  virtue. 
In  secular  political  theory  the  tendency  is  to  elaborate  cynical  and  un¬ 
democratic  social  theories  upon  the  basis  of  pessimistic  interpretations 


o£  human  nature;  or  to  expound  sentimental  political  theories  upon 
the  basis  of  a  too  optimistic  interpretation  of  human  nature.  This  con¬ 
tradiction  between  cynicism  and  sentimentality  in  political  theory  is 
partly  derived  from  the  separation  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man,  the 
cynics  emphasizing  the  sinful  egotism  of  man  and  the  sentimentalists 
emphasizing  his  dignity  and  greatness.  In  the  Christian  paradox  the 
misery  and  sinfulness  of  man  are  inextricably  interwoven  with  his  dignity 
and  greatness.  The  sense  of  the  one  prevents  sentimentality  while  an 
appreciation  of  the  other  prevents  cynicism. 

While  the  relation  of  a  positive  religion  to  education  thus  depends 
to  a  large  degree  upon  the  resources  and  viewpoints  of  those  who  teach 
in  our  colleges,  this  fact  need  not,  and  ought  not,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  colleges  and  universities  interested  in  the  relation  of  religion  to 
higher  education  should  require  religious  tests  of  their  teaching  staff. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  this  is  not  a  desirable  method  of  achieving 
the  desired  result.  One  is  that  official  tests  easily  lead  to  dishonesty; 
and  they  are  therefore  very  poor  guarantees  of  the  religious  insights  of 
teachers. 

The  other  reason  is  that  the  same  academic  freedom  which  can 
lead  to  a  type  of  education  without  content  or  to  a  complete  confusion 
of  cultural  viewpoints,  is  on  the  other  hand  a  necessary  prerequisite  of 
a  vital  culture.  The  interests  of  the  physical,  social  and  historical  sciences 
are  so  wide  and  broad,  and  the  teaching  of  the  humanities  requires  so 
many  facets  of  interest,  that  any  effort  to  confine  the  academic  pursuit 
by  religious,  political  or  other  tests  is  bound  to  lead  to  a  premature 
narrowing  of  the  field  of  culture  and  to  its  corruption. 

Furthermore,  any  profound  version  of  the  Christian  faith,  at  least 
any  profound  Protestant  version  of  it,  must  lead  to  the  realization 
that  all  uncriticised  forms  of  culture  quickly  become  the  instruments 
of  error,  even  as  all  unchecked  centers  of  power  become  the  bases  of 
tyranny.  There  is  for  this  reason  a  paradoxical  relation  between 
Protestant  Christianity  and  liberal  culture.  Ideally  the  faith  gives  con¬ 
tent  to  the  culture  and  the  liberal  presuppositions  of  the  culture  initiate 
the  various  forms  of  criticism  and  self-criticism  which  the  health  of  the 
faith  requires.  This  ideal  dialectical  relationship  is  destroyed  if  the 
faith  is  made  official  and  dogmatic,  and  therefore  immune  to  criticism. 


It  is  also  destroyed  if  the  spirit  of  criticism  overcomes  all  impulses  of 
faith,  thus  leaving  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  criticism. 

While  Catholicism  may  regard  a  secular  culture  as  inimical  to  the 
highest  values  of  Christianity,  Protestantism  at  its  best  cannot  make  such 
an  estimate  of  our  modern  liberal-democratic  culture.  Protestantism  be¬ 
lieves  that  faith  must  be  achieved  in  freedom.  Freedom  may  destroy  faith 
but  a  vital  faith  cannot  be  restored  by  destroying  the  freedom  which 
led  to  the  destruction  of  faith.  The  institutions  and  teaching  agencies 
of  the  Christian  faith  must  be  powerful  enough  religiously  to  introduce 
the  affirmations  of  faith  into  the  field  of  a  free  culture;  and  they  must 
be  resourceful  enough  intellectually  to  relate  that  faith  to  all  aspects 
and  facets  of  the  culture. 

A  judicious  choice  of  teachers,  particularly  in  the  field  of  the 
humanities,  with  a  proper  regard  for  their  special  gifts,  their  interests, 
and  their  religious  conviction,  will  not  come  amiss  in  developing  such 
a  program.  Such  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  academic  leaders  need 
not  be  different  from  that  practiced  for  other  reasons  in  other  fields,  and 
should  be  distinguished  from  using  any  special  religious  tests. 

Such  a  policy  may  hasten  a  religious  orientation  of  our  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  but  it  cannot  of  itself  create  such  a  reorientation,  because  the 
resources  for  such  an  educational  program  must  come  out  of  the  religious 
community  and  our  religious  institutions.  The  primary  responsibility 
for  resolving  the  contradictions  between  religious  obscurantism  and  re¬ 
ligious  defeatism  rests  upon  them  and  not  upon  the  educational 
institutions. 
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